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Embassy from the Duke of Anjou. 



[Jul j, 



provement of future times. The 
rays of this illumination already sur- 
round his head, and encircle it, as 
with a glory.— That head, which he 
laid down on the block, on the or- 
ders of the butcher King, vtith as 
much unconcern as on his pillow. 
However his Utopia may have been 
treated as visionary and impracti- 
cable, 03 a small jv«fe it has been 
realised ; as to the community of 
goods, the extinction of private pro- 
perty, the necessity of general la- 
Lotir, the exertions of the whole 
community, and the public super- 
imendance. Such hooks as the 
Utopia of Morg, the Oceana of Har- 
rington, the Sethos of Ramsay, are 
seeds that He long in the ground in- 
active, but when times and circum- 
stances favour, the seminal princi- 
ples quickens into germination, then 
the growth accelerates, and poster 
try, at lenyth, reposes under the 
shade of a seed sown ages before. 
Then arise such men as .Jeremy Bent- 
ham and Sir Samuel Romilly, who 
select such seeds, and dispose of them 
with all tlue care and attention, and 
add to the happiness and ornament 
of the community. Thus, from the 
selection and assortment of some 
scattered grasses, were formed the 
Cerealia, which nourish mankind, and 
the benefits of which have encircled 
the mimes of Ceres and Triptolenius, 
with the laurel of immortality? The 
little lawyers and publicists "of that 
day, the Stdmouths and Redesdales 
of these times, would have said, 
" Cast away the weeds, useless, per- 
haps noxious. Let us never aban- 
don our morris. They fall down 
almost into our mouths from our pro- 
vidential tree. Follow not these in- 
novators who would have us that 
walk on two legs, lire and brqwae 
upon grass, like the brutes which 
walk upon four. Let us preserve 
pur excellent and unequalled con- 
stitution of things, and distrust these 



itinerant philosophers. They ask 
for statues, bpt we will give them 
stones. Away with them, and leave 
us to manage and meliorate the 
people." 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

I send you the two following ar- 
tides, which may amuse, your read- 
ers. They are at your service. 

Islington. T.O.C. 

EMBASSY FKOM THE Dt'KE OF ANJOU 
TO HUGH, Jt.nC,E OF ARIJOKEA, IK 
THE VF.AK 137S. 

THIS Huuh, whose alliance was 
sought by potent princes, was 
a descendant of that house of Arbo- 
rea, by which the island of Sardinia, 
had been conquered about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. The 
prince then reisrning carried on a 
war with great success qgalnst Peter 
IV. of Arragoji, surnamerl the Cere- 
monious, the enemy of the Duke of 
Anjou ; and the object of this embas- 
sy was to prevail on the judge to make 
311 attack on the kingdom of Majorca, 
The court of this petty prince 
exhibited a singular picture. To 
splendour and to ceremony it was 
a total stranger: but its "manners, 
were distinguished by energy, ho- 
nour, and a degree of "frankness, that 
the more polished world would often 
term rude. When the ambassadors 
were introduced to an audience of 
the prince, they found him reclined 
on n small couch, and having on 
bpotikins of white leather, in the 
Sardinian fashion Both the couch 
and the apartment were void of or- 
nament. The prince was a haughty 
and savage islander. A stranger 
to the politics of European potenr 
tates, he considered every treaty 
as a sacred engagement, and had no 
conception of treaties made by way 
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Frederic II. of Prussia. 
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of precaution, and to meet contin- 
gencies. 

His speech to the ambassadors of 
the Duke of Anjou, who had. before 
entered into a treaty with him, is 
in a style not very common among 
sovereigns. " Tell your master that 
I am greatly displeased with him. 
He has broken his word. Is it not 
a shame for the son of a king, not 
to observe what he has promised and 
sworn. He was treating with the 
king of Arragon at the very time 
when he entered into an alliance 
with me. That king of Arragon 
sen - ambassadors to me likewise, 
to treat of peace: -but I would not 
even see them. I know not what 
it is to treat with my enemies to 
the prejudice of my friends." 

The ambassadors departed veryill 
satisfied with the reception they had 
found. They had been commission- 
ed to offer him the son of the Duke 
of Anjou, as a husband for his 
daughter : a proposal, that it was 
supposed would have been highly 
flattering to a prince, whom the 
sovereigns of Europe in general con* 
sidered as an adventurer. He how- 
ever thought of it much more just- 
ly. " This proposal is intended on- 
ly as a fresh artifice : and in reality 
it is a mere mocker}': an act of de- 
rision. My daughter is marriage- 
able : the Duke's son is not a twelve- 
month old. I intend to marry my 
daughter in my life-time, so that 
her children may be the comfort 
and delight of my old age." 

FREDERIC II. OP PRUSSIA, ANTD THE 
MARQUIS d'ahGESS. 

The great Frederic was very apt 
to indulge in tricks worthy only of 
a scliool-boy The Marquis d'Ar* 
gens was a great favourite with him, 
and, after the conclusion of the se- 
ven years'. Mar, with difficulty ob- 
tained permission to visit his relations 



in Provence. On this ocasion, Fre- 
deric took it into his head to com- 
pose a " Mandatory Letier from 
Mouseigneur the Bishop of Aix, 
against those impious wretches >vho 
called themselves philosophers." 
This he had printed, and distri- 
buted copies to all the inns on the 
road the Marquis was to travel. 
In it the Marquis was pointe I out 
in a way not to be mistaken, and 
was particularly excommunicated. 
The piece was well executed, and 
the Marquis was completely deceiv- 
ed by it. The alarm it gave a man 
naturally nervous may easily be con- 
ceived. He fancied he saw faggots 
preparing, to burn n it only his 
books, but himself. He scarcely 
knew what step to take ; when he 
luckily discovered, that the wrath- 
ful prelate, the avenger of the cause 
of religion, was stvled bishop only, 
instead of archbishop, the title an- 
nexed to the see of A'S. This open- 
ed his eyes, and he guessed at once 
the hand from which it came. He 
wrote a very pleasant account' of 
the adventure to Frederic, in which, 
he observed among other things, 
that " the Devil, who no doubt was 
the author of the trick, had forgotten 
to look into the Court Calendar : a. 
circumstance very natural in the 
spirit of lies ; since, of all the books 
that ever were printed, there was not 
one that contained so many truths, 
as his majesty had often observed." 
The Marquis, however, had no 
right to complain of such tricks, if 
the following story which is told of 
himself, be true. In his vouth he 
accompanied the French ambassador 
to Constantinople. Desirous of see- 
ing the ceremonies of the Moham- 
medan religion, without going 
through the requisite initiation, he 
bribed the porter of the Mosq-u: 
of Saint Sophia, to place him in a 
little gallery, from which he could 
see every thing, without danger of. 



